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Last year, for the first time, we published seven issues of ZooGoer, sending you six issues 
filled with articles and news, as well as an issue that forms the treasured ZooGoer calendar. 
This is just one change we at FONZ made in our 40" anniversary year to offer more to our 
members—all of you who make FONZ the vibrant organization it is today. Among the 
other changes: | 


- We redesigned both ZooGoer and Wildlife Adventures to give these publi- 
cations exciting new looks and make them more attractive to readers. 

- We initiated an email newsletter, FONZ Flash, for late-breaking news 
and information (send an email to flash@fonz.org to subscribe); you can 
also now use email to get questions answered, change your address, and 
join the ADOPT A Species program. Just go to www.fonz.org. 

- We reorganized our travel program to include exotic adventures for 
young people and an array of trips combining wildlife and culture, in 
addition to our high-value, low-cost safaris to Africa, Central America, 

‘a | the Amazon, Alaska, and the American West. 

- We greatly expanded the capacity of the popular Snore and Roar program so more of 
you could enjoy this unique opportunity to spend the night at the Zoo. 

- We are developing new activities for 1999, including a Halloween festival for kids, and 
evening Zoo get-togethers for young professionals. 

* We planned for a new Urban Nature Center, scheduled to open in September, 1999. 
“The Zoo’s Backyard” will be a place where you can explore local wildlife—flora and 
fauna—and learn how to make your own backyard more nature-friendly. 

- And, most important, we continued, with your help, to support the Zoo’s efforts to cre- 
ate new exhibits, carry out conservation programs, and increase the scope of education 
programs. Notable this past year was the opening of Great Cats, a fascinating, educa- 
tional, interactive exhibit on Lion/Tiger Hill. 

We also saw growth in other areas, thanks largely to the increasingly generous contribu- 
tions of members and new support from the corporate community. Our ADOPT A 
Species program has now raised nearly $110,000; ZooFari and ZooFari for Kids netted 
$300,000 and $50,000, respectively, in 1998; and the Wildlife Art Festival earned $45,000. 
These funds substantially increase what FONZ is able to do for the Zoo, for Zoo visitors, 
and for the community, particularly in the all-important area of education. 

1998 was especially a year of looking toward the future. Planning proceeded for launch- 
ing a capital campaign to build a new Learning Center at the Zoo, which will allow us to 
meet the demands of students, teachers, and lifelong learners, locally and around the 
world, for opportunities to learn about the natural world and the need to conserve it. At 
the same time, FONZ and Zoo staff worked on a strategic plan for education at the Zoo to 
ensure we are effectively using all of the Zoo’s wonderful resources to reach the greatest 
number of people with our conservation message. Finally, we began new, friend-making 
and revenue-producing efforts, such as our corporate outreach picnic program, so our 
support for the Zoo continues to grow well into the next century. 

As 1999 begins, I encourage you to plan now to participate in all of this year’s exciting 
activities, and to visit the Zoo often. And I thank you for your continued generosity 
and support. 


Sincerely, 


Clinton A. Fields 
Executive Director 
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ANIMAL NEWS 


Red pandas have returned to the city. Two young 


males, Quentin and Luke, 
now reside behind the 
Zoo's Gibbon Ridge. 
Endangered due to habitat 
loss and poaching, red 
pandas have long been a 
focus of breeding research 
at the Zoo and the 


L777. 


FONZ COMMUNICATIONS INTERN SOUGHT 


The Friends of the National Zoo 
Communications Office seeks an intern to assist 
with ZooGoer magazine, the FONZ website, and 
media relations related to FONZ events. 
Applicants should be upper-level college stu- 
dents or recent graduates in English, journalism, 
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Conservation and 
Research Center (CRC). 
More than 60 red pandas 
have been born here since 


Aaron, the Zoo’s one- 
year-old male Masai gi- 
raffe, was transferred to 
Zoo Atlanta in late 
November. He will live 
there with two adult fe- 
males. Meanwhile, Zoo 
Atlanta transferred 
to the Zoo a male Masai 
giraffe, Ryma, that was 
born here 13 years ago to 
Lionel and Peggy. Keepers 
hope Ryma, who has no offspring, will breed with 
Griff, the Zoo’s wild-born 16-year-old female. 

The Madagascar orb-weaving spider exhibit has 


screen, the spiders don’t wander because they rely on 
webs to sense the world. 
A male Speke’s gazelle was born on November 15 


reopened in the 
Invertebrate 
Exhibit. Nearly one 
dozen spiders, 
mostly mature fe- 
males, occupy the 
area. While the ex- 
hibit is not en- 
closed by glass or 


biology, or related fields. Computer 
skills are essential. The internship provides ex- 
cellent experience in writing, editing, and public 
affairs. Interns also perform general office du- 
ties, and are expected to work 30 to 40 hours per 
week for a minimum of 12 weeks. Starting and 
ending dates are flexible. A stipend of up to 


to Marili, a four-year-old female and Bati, a three-year- 
old male. The Zoo’s Speke’s gazelle group now includes 


two males and two fe- 
males. 

December through 
February is the usual 
breeding season for 
North American 
beavers and red 
wolves. Keepers in 
Beaver Valley, along 
the Valley Trail, keep 
close tabs on the 
beaver pair, Granby, a 
one-year-old female 
that arrived at the Zoo 
last summer from 
Quebec’s Granby Zoo, 
and Cleaver, a six- 


pe 


year-old 
male. They'll also closely watch 
the behavior of the Zoo’s red 
wolves, Cherokee, a 13-year-old 
female, and Dickens, an eight- 
year-old male. 

Female golden lion tamarin 
Sienna, who participated in last 
summer's free-ranging program 
in the Zoo, gave birth in 
December. Sienna, her mate 
Marty, and their 
offspring can be viewed in the 
Small Mammal House this winter. 


$2,400 is awarded. Interested applicants can 

find online information and an application form 
at the FONZ website: www.fonz.org. Those 
without Internet access can call 202.673.4711 
between 8:30 a.m. and 4:30 p.m. weekdays for 

an application. 


CALL FOR 
VOLUNTEERS 

FONZ is looking for a few 
good people to participate in 
public education programs at 
the Zoo. Volunteers will talk 
with Zoo visitors about ani- 
mal facts and fictions, how we 


care for Zoo animals, saving endangered species, and much more. Some 
will lead tours, others will talk to individuals or small groups. Time com- 
mitments vary. Volunteers should love people, animals, and the National 
Zoo. FONZ provides training and a great place to spend time for a good 
cause. For more information, please call 202.673.4955 or send an email 
with a phone number to hmoore@nzp.si.edu. 


VALENTINE’S DAY ADOPT 
Celebrate the return of red pandas 
to the Zoo with a limited-edition 
ADOPT A Species Valentine’s Day 
package; it’s guaranteed to last 


NI 


someone, includes! 


- 10” red panda plush animal 
-5”x 7” color photo of a red panda 
* personalized certificate 
* ADOPT window decal 
* ADOPT News subscription 
- sift card 

The ADOPT A Species program 
supports the care of the National 
Zo00's 5,800 animals and plants. To 
ADOPT a red panda, or another 
species, call 202.673.0268 or go to 
www.fonz.org/adopt.htm. 


A SPECIES 


THANKS 


ZOO LECTURE SERIES 
February 11 

Manny Rubio, a wildlife pho- 
tographer known for his her- 
petological work, explores the 
realm of the 

rattlesnake. In a richly illus- 
trated lecture, Rubio looks at 
the anatomical features that dis- 
tinguish the species as well as at 
the varied habitats inhabited by 
rattlesnakes. He also considers 
the role of rattlesnakes in Native 
American cultures and the rea- 
sons for preserving the species 
for the future. 

Booksignings begin at 7 
p.m., and the lecture at 8 p.m., 
in the Zoo’s Visitor Center. To 
receive email announcements 
of lectures, send your name and 
email address to 
listserv@sivum.si.edu, with 
“zoognus” in the subject box, 
or call 202.673.4801. 


ZooGoers editors would like to thank VIREO (Visual Resources for Ornith- 
ology), for its generous contribution of pigeon images in the November/ 
December ZooGoer article “Pigeons—Masters of Pomp and Circumstance.” 
Part of The Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, VIREO has a 
photographic collection of about 6,000 species of birds. Scientists, educators, 
conservationists, birders, and publishers worldwide use VIREO’s images. X 
Photos by Jessie Cohen/NZR 


vbfun.com 
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by Alison Emblidge and Emily Schuster 
Photographs by Edward S. Ross 


Among the tall tualang trees of the Malaysian 
rainforest, the sultan’s son and a Hindu handmaiden 
fell in love. The beautiful handmaiden’s name was 
Hitam Manis, meaning “dark sweetness, but she was 
a commoner and could not marry the prince. The 
sultan, angered that his heir would court outside the 
royal sphere, stabbed Hitam Manis through the heart. 
She and her fellow handmaidens turned into bees 
and flew into the forest. 

Later, the prince climbed a tualang tree with a knife 
and pail in pursuit of a tempting honeycomb. When 
the bucket was lowered, the servants found not a 
sweet treasure, but their prince's body in pieces. The 
prince had desecrated the hive with his metal knife, 
similar to the weapon that had killed Hitam Manis. 


—From the Rig-Veda, a book of Hindu hymns, second millenium B.C. 


SOLITARY PEPONAPIS BEES, WHICH ARE NATIVE TO NORTH AMERICA, 
SPECIALIZE IN POLLINATING SQUASH, PUMPKINS, AND GOURDS, AND 


ARE FAR MORE EFFICIENT AT 1? TRAN DOMESTIC FIONE BEES. 
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(LEFT) THE NECTAR OF THIS EVENING PRIMROSE 
ATTRACTS TWO LEAFCUTTING BEES (TRACHUSA), 
WHICH WILL CARRY POLLEN TO OTHER FLOWERS 
ON A BRUSH UNDER THEIR ABDOMENS. 


(RIGHT) VARIOUS SPECIES OF BEETLES, LIKE THE 
CHECKERED BEETLE (TRIOCHODES INORNATUS), 

ARE POLLINATORS OF ABOUT 88 PERCENT OF ALL 
FLOWERING PLANTS. AGAINST THE BACKGROUND 


mer LOVER, THIS~BEETLE IS CONSPICUOUS TO 


PREDATORS, BUT ITS YELLOW-AND-WHITE BANDING 
MAKES IT LOOK LIKE A YELLOWJACKET——-A SPECIES 
PREDATORS AVOID. 


One hundred thirty U.S. crops are insect pollinated. 


Malaysian honey hunters work pre- 
cariously in the rainforest canopy with 
ritual and respect. They hunt only with 
wood, hide, or cow bone tools—never 
metal knives—in deference to Hitam 
Manis, and sometimes call the bees by 
her name. In turn, the honey hunters 
are rewarded with a good income and 
confidence the giant bees will return 
to their nests after harvest. The men 
respect the bees because their liveli- 
hood depends on it. 

We should all respect bees, however, 
as we depend on them and other pol- 
linators for much of our food. Imagine 
a world with no bananas or beans, no 
lettuce or almonds, no tomatoes or cucumbers. 
Imagine no jack-o-lanterns at Halloween or hot 
sauce on your burrito, no chocolate chips, straw- 
berry yogurt, or morning cup of coffee. These 
and countless crops, from onions and carrots to 
sunflowers and cinnamon, rely on wild insects 
for reproduction. One hundred thirty U.S. crops 
are insect pollinated, and the value of pollina- 
tion to U.S. agriculture is estimated at $40 bil- 
lion per year, when livestock feed crops are 
included. Worldwide, pollinators are worth $200 
billion annually. 

Pollinators are critical to much more than 
what fills our stomachs. The loss of a pollinator 
could cause the collapse of an ecosystem. In some 
tropical communities, for instance, figs support 
as much as 80 percent of vertebrates. In the west- 
ern United States, rufous hummingbirds polli- 
nate wildflowers that help recolonize deforested 
areas and prevent erosion, according to William 
Calder, ecologist at the University of Arizona— 
Tucson. Bats are essential pollinators of trees that 
support many species in Samoa’s rainforest 


THE SLEEPY ORANGE BUTTERFLY (EUREMA NICIPPE) HAS AN EXCEPTIONALLY LONG, 
STRAW-LIKE TONGUE, WHICH ENABLES IT TO OBTAIN ITS NECTAR FOOD FROM DEEP 
WITHIN FLOWERS. THE ROUTES ALONG WHICH MANY BUTTERFLIES MIGRATE ARE 
BEING DISRUPTED BY LOSS OF HABITAT FOR WILD FLOWERING PLANTS, WHICH 
LEAVES THE BUTTERFLIES WITHOUT CONTINUOUS FOOD SOURCES. 


canopy. Low bush blueberries sustain popula- 
tions of birds and black bears in the North 
American Arctic. In short, pollinators support 
life around the world. 

Unfortunately, pollinator populations are now 
declining worldwide. More than half of the man- 
aged honeybee colonies in the United States have 
been lost in the last 50 years, and 25 percent of 
this loss has occurred within the last five, ac- 
cording to Amos S. Eno, Executive Director of 
the National Fish and Wildlife Foundation. This, 
of course, means trouble for the honey industry, 
but the pollination services provided by honey- 
bees are worth 50 to 60 times more than the value 
of the honey and wax they produce. And as far 
as threats to pollination go, the trouble with bees 
is just the beginning. “Bees are the canaries in 
the coal mine,” entomologist Stephen Buchmann 
of the University of Arizona—Tucson said—an 
alarm signal indicating even more danger. Nearly 
200 species of wild vertebrate pollinators are 
threatened with extinction, according to Gabriela 
Chavarria of the National Fish and Wildlife 


Foundation. More than 218,000 out 
of the 250,000 total species of flow- 
ering plants rely on pollinators for 
survival, but populations of polli- 
nators, including insects, birds, and 
bats, are dwindling. 

Pollinator loss jeopardizes the 
survival of flowering plants and 
the elegant biological systems they 
support. Although most animals 
have the luxury of walking, swim- 

ming, or flying to find their 

mates, plants, generally stuck in 

one place for life, have to be a bit 

more creative. Although wind 

and water serve to transport some 
flowering plants’ pollen grains, 91 percent of all 
flowering plants depend on animal pollinators 
in order to make seeds. These pollinators, in- 
cluding insects and vertebrates, enter flowers to 
search for nectar, shelter, oils, or perfumes, and 
leave with pollen stuck on their bodies. As they 
move from flower to flower, they carry pollen 
from stamens, the male flower parts, to pistils, 
the female flower parts. When egg and sperm 
combine, seeds are produced. By transporting 
pollen between flowers that are relatively far 
apart, pollinators help maintain genetic diver- 
sity within plants and prevent problems associ- 
ated with inbreeding. Because both the plant and 
the pollinator benefit from the interaction, it is 
called a mutualistic relationship. 

With 130,000 to 200,000 species of pollina- 
tors, a “typical” pollinator doesn’t exist, and many 
plants are pollinated by diverse species. Beetles, 
which make up 350,000 named species world- 
wide, pollinate about 88 percent of all flowering 
plants, also called angiosperms. Ants, wasps, and 
bees collectively pollinate 18 percent. Butterflies 
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POLLINATORS 


9| percent of all flowering plants depend on 
animal pollinators in order to make seeds. 


and moths pollinate eight percent of all 
angiosperms. Although birds and bats and other 
mammals don't pollinate many species, they are 
vital for the plants that rely on them for repro- 
duction. Bats alone bring us many products, 
including vanilla, dates, tequila, and bananas. 
Plants and pollinators have been evolving 
together since at least the early Cretaceous pe- 
riod—that’s 144 million years and more than a 
billion bee generations—and their relationships 
have become increasingly specialized. Flower 
color, shape, fragrance, and position attract spe- 


GARDENING FOR POLLINATORS 


Creating a backyard pollinator garden is a great way 
to provide habitat for native species and enjoy your 
local wildlife. You don’t even need a backyard to do 
it. “Any small effort is worthwhile,” asserts Stephen 
Buchmann, entomologist and coauthor of The 
Forgotten Pollinators. Even window boxes or small 
borders can become safe havens for pollinators. 


Buchmann encourages gardeners to use 
native plants because horticultural vari- 
eties are bred for human tastes, not polli- 
nator preferences like nectar yield. Many 
plants, according to Buchmann, are 
“all show, no reward.” Native plants 
are generally easy to care for be- 
cause they require few or no pesti- 
cides and are adapted to your 
climate and soil. Conservationists also urge 


oe 


gardeners to cut back or eliminate pesticide 
use. USDA bee specialist Suzanne Batra says, 


“People can help pollinators by planting 
flowers to replace lawns. They can learn 
that lawn weeds are pretty! I have 
quaker ladies, dandelions, spring 
beauty, periwinkle, chickweed, 
and mayweed in my very small 
Greenbelt, Maryland, 
townhouse yard.” 
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cific pollinators. For some flowers, timing is 
everything. Yellow lantana flowers turn red—a 
shade that is invisible to butterflies—once they 
are pollinated in order to concentrate butterfly 
activity on unpollinated yellow flowers. Scarlet 
gilia flowers attract hummingbirds with red flow- 
ers in early summer and switch to white during 
late summer in order to attract nocturnal hawk- 
moths. Pollinators, in turn, sometimes seek very 
specific commodities from plants. Males of one 
butterfly species visit flowers to collect certain 
alkaloids, a butterfly aphrodisiac of sorts that 

: sends females of the species 
into a narcotic swoon. When 
the butterflies mate, the male 
transfers the chemical to the 
female’s reproductive tract 
and she coats her eggs with it 
to protect them from ant at- 
tacks, according to Adrian 
Forsyth, an entomologist 
with the Smithsonian 
National Museum of Natural 
History. 

Although specialization in- 
creases pollinator efficiency, 
an inherent problem lurks. 
“Each of the mutualists suf- 
fers reproductive failure when 
the other cannot be found at 
the right place at the right 
time,’ wrote University of 
Arizonas Buchmann and 
Gary Nabhan, Director 
Of)” Seiencer at the 
Arizona—Sonora __ Desert 
Museum, in their book, The 

Forgotten Pollinators. 
It makes sense, then, 
that fewer than one 
percent of plants rely 
exclusively on a 
specific pollinator 
species and vice versa. In 
Madagascar, for example, 
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only the black-and-white ruffed lemur is agile 
enough to open and pollinate the traveler’s tree 
flowers. Without the lemur, the trees couldn't re- 
produce. But even those species involved in many 
different mutualistic relationships are vulnera- 
ble. Habitat loss, fragmentation, pesticides, and 
exotic species all jeopardize plant/pollinator re- 
lationships. 

Some pollinators depend on a series of plant 
species to sustain them throughout the year, and 
the absence of just one plant species in the 
series could mean starvation. Similarly, migra- 
tory pollinators all over the world frequently 
follow “nectar corridors” on their annual jour- 
neys, requiring a flower to bloom in perfect 
synchrony with the time the pollinator passes 
over. Some corridors have been fragmented, 
altered, or destroyed over stretches of 20 to 60 
miles, longer than some pollinators can fly in a 
day, according to Nabhan and Ted Fleming of 
the University of Miami. In Sonora, Mexico, nec- 
tar corridors fell victim to invasion by more than 
400,000 square miles of buffel grass, an exotic 
African species planted as feed for cattle. Such 
destruction of nectar corridors not only reduces 
the total nectar sources available to the pollina- 
tor, but, Nabhan postulates, it might force a 
migrating pollinator to rush through a barren 
area of a nectar corridor and arrive at the next 
spot before its flowers are in bloom, throwing 
the entire system out of synch. 

Logging and farming often leave pollinators 
homeless. Due to severe habitat loss, migratory 
monarch butterflies now have only a few over- 
wintering sites in Mexico and California that 
meet their very specific needs: abundant nectar 
and water sources and a forest canopy that lets 
in just the right amount of light, for example. 
With so few sites remaining, an isolated event at 
a single site—habitat destruction or even an 
unexpected bout of bad weather—can mean big 
trouble for the entire species. For example, 
one-third of all monarchs aggregating in the 
Michoacan in Mexico were killed in a recent 
blizzard. If the monarchs had been dispersed 


WITH ONLY A FEW REMAINING SITES FOR OVERWINTERING, LOSS 
OF EVEN ONE TO HABITAT DESTRUCTION COULD THREATEN THE 
SURVIVAL OF MONARCH BUTTERFLIES (DANAUS PLEXIPPUS). 


over many sites, the 
blizzard would not 
have been such a 
major blow to the 
world’s monarch pop- 
ulation. Some farming 
methods also threaten pollinators by destroying 
their habitats. Large-scale modern agricultural 
operations produce extensive fields of a single 
crop, and when the crop’s short season is over, 
nothing remains for bees to eat. Extensive irri- 
gation also destroys solitary bees’ underground 
nests and increases the damage that fungi do to 
their broods. 

Habitat fragmentation can be equally harmful 
to pollinators. Tallgrass prairie in Iowa that once 
sprawled across five million acres is now reduced 
to only 200 acres, some of it in isolated fragments 
too small and too far apart to support pollina- 
tor populations. In Peru, 50 percent of the econ- 
omy depends on Brazil nuts, an entirely wild 
commodity that cannot be grown in plantations 
because of the plant’s dependence on orchid bees 
for pollination. Realizing the importance of the 
crop, Peru passed laws to protect Brazil nut trees, 
but failed to protect the surrounding forest as 
well. This led to a highly dysfunctional ecosys- 
tem consisting of isolated Brazil nut trees sur- 
rounded by pasture. Without the forest, orchid 
bees could not survive to pollinate the trees. The 
decline of the Brazil nut has implications for 
more than Peru's economy, as the Brazil nut tree 
is a key player in its ecosystem. In a healthy 
ecosystem, when the trees’ seed pods of nuts 
open, they fill with water and become home to 
mosquito larvae, toad tadpoles, damselfly larvae, 
and dart poison frog tadpoles. 

The term “habitat fragmentation” conjures up 
images of a few wild areas separated by eco- 
wastelands: housing developments, pastures, de- 
forested regions. But another type of 
fragmentation, chemical fragmentation, is less 
obvious and equally harmful. For example, when 
a crop is sprayed with pesticides, the chemicals 
infect the surrounding soil and water, killing 


pollinator species and 
their larvae. The pol- 
linators survive out- 
side the sprayed areas, 
but because they 
cannot cross into the 
poisoned cropland, the land might as well be a 
concrete parking garage. 

When asked what is the biggest threat to bees 
in the D.C. area, entomologist Suzanne W. T. 
Batra of the United States Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) replied, “Pesticides, pesti- 
cides, pesticides.” According to Cornell University 
entomologist David 


Arizona Toxics Information Director Michael 
Gregory and associates, only one in 48 Mexican 
farmworkers had been taught how to apply pes- 
ticides effectively. 

Invasion by exotic pollinators is another dan- 
ger to native pollinators. Africanized honeybees, 
which first colonized the United States in 1990 
after their accidental release in Brazil some 30 
years earlier, will likely become a dominant pol- 
linator in the southern United States, and may 
expand farther north. Because they actively seek 
food for short periods of a few hours or days, 
Africanized honeybees quickly exploit food re- 


Pimentel, U.S. farm- 
ers use 700 million 
pounds of pesticides 
annually—33 times 
more than at the 
beginning of the 
century. Insecticide 
use is up tenfold. 
Despite these in- 
creases, crop losses to 
insects have risen 
from seven percent 
annually in 1945 to 
about 13 percent 
today, Pimentel said. 
Pesticides frequently 
drift from crop fields 
into adjacent wild 
lands, destroying 
helpful pollinators 
along with harmful 
pests. Fifty to 75 
percent of pesticides 
sprayed by aircraft 
can Miss) their 
mark, according to 
Pimentel and associ- 
ates. Misuse of pesti- 
cides is rampant— 
according to a 1994 
survey “by «the 


Smithsonian 


National Air and Space Museum 
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POLLINATORS 


sources and threaten to outcompete European 
honeybees and other bees as well. Africanized 
honeybees develop faster than the European va- 
riety, allowing them to produce more bees more 
quickly. They travel quickly, too, often abandon- 
ing their hives and sometimes traveling up to 100 
miles before choosing a new place to nest. 
Africanized honeybees cannot be easily managed 
because they are particularly defensive, tending 
to respond to threats to their colonies more 
quickly, more aggressively, and in larger num- 
bers than European honeybees. 

The familiar European honeybee itself is an 
exotic animal in the United States, introduced by 
17"-century colonists. European honeybees now 
compete with many other bees for resources. In 
North America alone, there are more than 3,500 
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DONATIONS WANTED 


Cars Trucks Boats 
Trailers Motorhomes 


FREE TOWING! 
CALL 
800-909-8908 


Chesapeake Wildlife Sanctuary 


“the shock-trauma hospital for wildlife” 


WALK FOR WILDLIFE event coming. 
Call 301-871-4881 for information. 
WILDLIFE GIFT SHOP ON SITE IN BOWIE, MD. 


Tax deductible to the full extent of the law. 


species of bees, most of 
them ground-nesting 
and solitary. Although 
honeybees are gener- 
alists that can pollinate 
a wide variety of 
plants, they are rarely 
as efficient as other 
pollinators that are 
better adapted for the 
job. Also, because hon- 
eybees visit a variety of 
flowers, there is less 
chance that the pollen they collect will reach a 
flower of the right species. The fact that the hon- 
eybee has outcompeted native bees 
in many areas is proving to be trou- 
blesome, especially now that hon- 
eybees are declining themselves, a 
result of parasitic mites, harsh win- 
ters, pesticides, herbicides, disease, 
and competition from Africanized 
honeybees. According to a study by 
bee biologist Edward Southwick and economist 
Lawrence Southwick, honeybee loss will cost the 
United States up to $5.7 billion per year if other 
pollinators are unable to pick up the slack. And 
according to Buchmann, 70 to 90 percent of wild 
bees have been lost in many states. 

With so many threats facing such an impor- 
tant biological function 
as pollination, action 
must be taken quickly. 
“There are a sufficient 
number of hotspots [in 
pollinator populations],” 
said Peter Kevan, profes- 
sor of environmental bi- 
ology at the University of 
Guelph, Ontario, “and if 
we don’t pay attention to 
them, we'll be in trouble.” 

Of all the dangers fac- 
ing pollinators today, per- 
haps the biggest and most 


(LEFT) MOST PEOPLE ADMIRE BUTTERFLIES, SUCH AS THIS LUS- 
TROUS COPPER (LYCAENA CUPREUS), FOR THEIR BEAUTY, BUT FEW 
REALIZE THE IMPORTANT ROLE THEY PLAY IN THE REPRODUCTION 
OF EQUALLY ADMIRED PLANTS. 


(BELOW) KNOWN AS THE HUMMINGBIRDS OF THE INSECT WORLD, 
DAY-FLYING SPHINX MOTHS (HYLES LINEATA) ARE IMPORTANT POL- 
LINATORS OF SOME OF THE SAME PLANTS, SUCH AS THE CARDINAL 
FLOWER (LOBELIA CARDINALIS), AS HUMMINGBIRDS ARE. 


all-encompassing one is human ignorance. To 
combat this, National Fish and Wildlife 
Foundation’s Chavarria organized a symposium 
entitled “Saving America’s Pollinators,” which 
was held at the Smithsonian National Zoo in 
mid-1998. Chavarria became interested in pol- 
lination because, as she put it, “We eat.” She or- 
ganized the symposium to educate others about 
the vital role pollinators play in our lives. 
Presented in partnership with San Francisco’s 
Butterfly Discovery Park and in cooperation with 
the U.S. Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management, and the U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, the symposium targeted federal agen- 
cies, policy-makers, and foundations that have 
influence over wildlife and ecosys- 
tems. Speakers again and again em- 
phasized the need for more research, 
education, and publicity about the 
pollinator decline. Chavarria ex- 
pressed her hope that the sympo- 
sium would increase awareness 
among those in the position to make 
a difference, and said she plans to reach out to 
the general public in a similar forum in the fu- 
ture. “Learning about pollination is the first step,” 
she said. 

In a recent paper commissioned by the Society 
for Conservation Biology, 22 experts outlined a 
plan for pollinator conservation. They empha- 
sized the need for more research to monitor the 
declines and discover what is causing them be- 
fore developing plans for preserving and restor- 
ing pollinators, plants, and habitats. They also 
stress general education—they would like to see 
students learning about the importance of pol- 
lination early on, and want better warning labels 
on pesticides and more thorough training pro- 
grams for those who use them. They also hope 
that people who manage land—like open space 
on or near farms, state highways, parks, railroads, 
golf courses, gardens, and arboreta—will plant 
nectar-rich species to support pollinator 
populations. 

The University of Guelph’s Kevan stresses three 


TEN TO |5 THOUSAND SPECIES 
OF WASPS, INCLUDING THE 
NORTH AMERICAN SCOLIID 
WASPS SHOWN HERE, ARE 
POLLINATORS OF FLOWERING 
PLANTS. WHILE FEEDING ON 
NECTAR, A WASP MAY BECOME 
SO LADEN WITH POLLEN THAT 


important concepts: species, spaces, and systems. 
We need to focus conservation efforts not just 
on species, but also on the spaces they inhabit, 
and devote time and energy to understanding 
how ecological systems operate. For example, 
Kevan disagrees with attempts to save honeybees 
by developing mite repellents because this ap- 
proach focuses on one species, not spaces and 
systems. Kevan says that a variety of pollinators 
working one crop enhances the number and the 
quality of fruit produced. “There is a crying need 
to diversify ‘domesticated’ pollinators,” he said. 
The Forgotten Pollinators Campaign of the 
Arizona—Sonora Desert Museum also recom- 
mends combating the effects of the European 
honeybee decline by investing in alternative pol- 
linators, both wild and managed, including al- 
falfa leafcutter bees, alkali bees, bumblebees, 
mason bees, and blue orchid bees. 

Unfortunately, putting theory into practice is 
not simple. A huge obstacle to conserving polli- 
nators is “a lack of modest funding,” according 
to Kevan. He estimates that about $25,000 per 
year could keep the Forgotten Pollinators 
Campaign moving, but more is needed for nec- 
essary research. Funding is also problematic in 
implementing conservation practices. As Eric 
Lawton of the Bureau of Land Management 
pointed out, agencies make decisions that they 
can afford, whether or not those decisions are 
the best ones for wildlife. 

Farmers also make decisions that they think 
they can afford. Many 
farmers are reluctant 
to change over to or- 
ganic farming because 
they believe it will in- 
crease expenses, de- 
crease crop yields, and 
shrink their markets. 
But Nabhan stated that 
farmers are not ene- 
mies of conservation 
because their liveli- 
hood depends on 


sound ecological (and 
economical) manage- 
ment. Pesticides cost 
money and if they 
arent needed, farmers 
won't pay for them, 
said Janet Anderson of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. Cornell’s 
Pimentel believes that “farmers are reluctant to 
lower pesticide use because of the advice that 
they get. Many non-chemical controls are avail- 
able for farmers but they need sound advice on 
how to use these.” Furthermore, as organic goods 
become increasingly popular, consumer demand 
encourages farmers to reduce pesticide use. 

But according to the EPA’s Anderson, “There 
are not enough biological pesticides to replace 
all the chemical pesticides and using them often 
requires a different set of skills and equipment.” 
In California, pear growers are trying to use fewer 
chemicals, but it does not take an economist to 
see the problems. Chemical pesticides cost $60 
per acre, and pheromone products (one type of 
alternative to pesticides) cost $300 per acre. Labor 
accounts for much of the difference. When faced 
with that kind of economic decision, pollinators 
are not the top priority. 

“Our ability to manage the world is limited 
by the complexity of nature,” Forsyth said. 
Indeed, there’s no easy way to conserve some- 
thing as complex as an ecosystem. Fred Stabler 
of the Bureau of Land Management pointed out 
the conflicts one en- 
counters when trying to 
save an ecosystem— 
his organization used 
herbicides to get rid of 
exotic plants, which 
push native plants out 
of their habitats. But 
herbicides can kill pol- 
linators and_ thus 
threaten native plants 
with the inability to 
reproduce. 


ih CAN NOT FLY. 


Despite the obsta- 
cles, however, pollina- 
tor conservation does 
have its success stories. 
Although Steve Walker 
of Bat Conservation 

: é International recalls 
seeing bats with BB gunshots through their 
wings, and bats’ roosts are sometimes burned or 
destroyed with dynamite, more people are now 
trying to help bats. For example, the Bureau of 
Land Management is now making the effort to 
close off abandoned mines with bars so that bats 
can still roost in them, but people and other 
wildlife will not accidentally fall in or purposely 
harm the bats. 

Things are looking up for the Brazil nut as 
well. The Peruvian government, anxious to pre- 
serve the economically vital Brazil nut crop, is 
now working with scientists to learn how to 
preserve the ecosystem, and the Bolivian 
government is interested in following suit. 
Interest in lowering pesticide use is also gaining 
support around the world. Sweden has lowered 
pesticide use by 50 percent without a loss in yield, 
according to Pimentel. In the U.S., insecticide 
use on Texas cotton fields has been reduced by 
nearly 90 percent since 1966. The National Fish 
and Wildlife Foundation is now making grants 
available to organizations that wish to restore 
pollinator habitats. 

The future of pollinators and the lives of 
people depend on these efforts. 


The Malaysian servants peered into the 
bucket now holding the prince's maimed body. 
They knew that their master had made a grave 
mistake by selfishly slicing into the honeycomb. 
But the bees showered down a golden mist 
to forgive and revive the prince, granting him 
a second chance. % 

Alison Emblidge and Emily Schuster 
were editorial interns with Friends of the 
National Zoo during the summer of 1998. 
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GG Along a footpath at the base of a small mountain 
called Loma el Salon, Fidel Hernandez Figueroa 
stops and jumps. Not quite high enough. He jumps 
again. [his time he nabs a pomarrosa, a pale yellow 
fruit that looks like a tiny spherical squash, and bites 
into it. The forestry engineer is taking a break from 


his strolling tutorial about the plants in one of Cuba's 


best-known ecotourism 
sites: Sierra del Rosario 
Biosphere Reserve, a 
50,000-acre swatch of the 
island’s western province 
of Pinar del Rio. 
Moments later, he pats 
the gray trunk of an im- 
mense royal palm. “The 


campesinos use every part of the tree,’ he says, and then catalogs the uses. The 
palm fronds make excellent thatched roofs; the thick green spathe at the trunk’s 


top is used to cure tobacco leaves; the flowers produce a high-quality nectar 
that draws bees that produce honey; the tiny black fruit is used 


are eaten to treat kidney infections. 


SAW-SCALED CURLYTAIL 
(LEIOCEPHALUS CARINATUS) 


they are so poisonous. Later, 


S.BLAIRHEDGES gy 


fallen from a yagruma tree. 


il 

Bars THE CARIBBEAN’S MOST IMPORTANT WETLANDS, 
SUBA’S ZAPATA SWAMP IS A CRITICAL REFUGE FOR HUNDREDS 
TOF SPECIES, INCLUDING THE CUBAN CROCODILE, WHICH CAN 
“BE FOUND NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD. SO FAR SCIENTISTS 
SAVE IDENTIFIED 185 SPECIES OF REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 
ON CusBA, A NUMBER THAT IS GROWING RAPIDLY. 


points out the withered leaves 


to fatten pigs; the trunk is used to build houses; and the roots 


BY BRIAN SIMPSON 


The husky engineer walks on as a light rain 
falls, tapping on the leaves of ferns, trees, bushes, vines, and 
flowers. The late May wind carries the scents of muddy soil 
. See » and green plants. Hernandez stoops to point out a star-shaped 
ete flower with white petals. “They explode 
horses,” he says. Then he notices the vis- _ 
itors’ perplexed reaction. He explains . 
that local campesinos call the flowers be- 
nenosas (“venomous ones”) because 


he 


BARCOAN GIANT ANOLE 
(ANOLIS BARACOAE) 
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With one side white, the other brown, the leaves 
look like old gloves drying on the ground. 
Campesinos boil these down to treat asthma. 
Hernandez’s encyclopedic knowledge of 
local flora and fauna makes 
him an ideal guide for 
those who want to 
Cuba’s 
majestic wild areas. 
Increasingly, tourists 
interested in the 
environment are dis- 
covering Cuba, which 
possesses a unique di- 


experience 


versity of endemic 
species. Some on 
the island and 
abroad hope that 
these ecotourists 
will help sustain the 
country’s isolated 
rural communities 
and preserve its 
rich biodiversity. 
Yet, as one Cuban 


government official 
BROAD-STRIPED advises, “Whenever 
GROUNDSNAKE 
(ARRHYTON you mention 


TAENIATUM) 


tourism, you should 
be cautious.” 
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Cuba’s Tourism Boom 
A teenage couple in black Spandex outfits 
leap through a break-dancing and 


gymnastics routine set to 
deafening disco 
tunes. Some of 
the more than 
1,000 international 
travel industry repre- 

sentatives attending 
a mid-May tourism 
convention in Havana’s 
Pabexpo convention center 
stop to gawk. The teens 
dance, tumble, and gyrate through a flat-out, 
hard-sell of Cuba’s sensuality and vividness. The 
ninth annual Cuban Tourism Convention offers 
more than 120 exhibits selling everything Cuba 
has to offer from airline flights and luxury re- 
sorts to package trips, dive trips, and fishing and 
boat tours. The Cuban government intends to 
support the country’s recent tourism boom with 
plenty of diversions. After decades of negligible 
tourism, it expects the 1.2 million visitors in 1997 
to increase to more than two million by the year 
2000. To accommodate this influx, the country 
is expanding its hotel capacity from 27,400 rooms 
in 1997 to more than 40,000 by 2000, according 
to tourism ministry statistics. Should the 37-year- 
old U.S. economic embargo against Cuba be 


CUBAN GIANT ELEUTH 
(ELEUTHERODACTYLUS ZEUS) 


FOR DECADES, CANALS, CREATED EARLIER 
THIS CENTURY BY THE SPANISH TIMBER IN- 
DUSTRY, WERE THE ONLY MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION THROUGH THE SWAMP. TODAY, 
THEY CONTINUE TO CARRY PEOPLE FROM 
ZAPATA COMMUNITIES TO HAVANA. 


lifted and U.S. citizens be allowed to travel di- 
rectly to the island nation, the number of tourists 
could soar beyond these targets. 

Following the early 1990s’ loss of subsidies 
from the Soviet Union, the country slipped into 
economic free-fall. Cuba’s gross domestic prod- 
uct fell by one-third from 1989 to 1993, accord- 
ing to U.S. government estimates. After seeing 
its Caribbean neighbors bring in shiploads of 
hard currency through tourism, the Cuban gov- 
ernment made tourism development a national 
priority. Legions of tourists from Europe and 
Canada now visit the island for 
inexpensive tropical holidays. But now, some 
experts fear that Cuba’s pristine beaches, forests, 
and rare species are threatened. 


Unique Biodiversity 
“There is no question at all 
that, in relation to the number of 
species, and endemic species, 
Cuba is the single most impor- 
tant island in the New World,” 
says Michael Smith, Director 
of the Caribbean Biodiversity 
Program and the U.S.-Cuban 
Scientific Exchange 
au the Center ter 
ans, Roam 
Conservation. Smith sup- 
ports his assertion with the 
biogeographical tru- 
ism that “the num- 
Ber of 
increases 
island size in- 
Greases. “Cia, 
which comprises 
more than one- 
third of the land area 
in the Caribbean, 
boasts nearly four times as 
many plant species as Jamaica and 
almost 12 times as many as Puerto Rico, 
according to Smith, a frequent traveler to Cuba 


S. BLAIR HEDGES 


species 
as 


S. BLAIR HEDGES 


and the 
Caribbean since the 
late 1980s. Recent bio- 
logical surveys by Cuban 
researchers show that 40 
percent of species of macrofauna (ani- 
mals—including insects, reptiles, and am- 
phibians—visible to the naked eye) that they 
encountered are new to science, he notes. Even 
this stunning diversity of species must represent 
only a portion of what existed before coloniza- 
tion. Five hundred years after the arrival of 
Europeans, forests that almost covered the island 
now cling to less than 20 percent of the land. 
From his office on a tree-shaded Havana street 
where birds sing and nest in the concrete skele- 
ton of an unfinished building nearby, Antonio 
Perera Puga, director of the National Center for 
Protected Areas, knows quite well what’s at stake 
in the future. As an example, he points to his fa- 
vorite of Cuba’s environmental treasures. “The 
Zapata Swamp is probably the most important 
wetlands in the Caribbean,” Perera says of the 
one million-acre wetlands, the largest in the West 
Indies, located less than 100 miles southeast of 
Havana. The swamp and its near-twin, 
Florida’s Everglades, share 
many of the same plant 
species like sawgrass and 
mangroves. In 
addition, the 


Zapata 
Swamp acts 

UBAN BROAD-BANDED SPHAERO oe 
(SPHAERODACTYLUS TORRE!) 48 4 critical 
refuge for 


North American breeding birds migrating along 
the route through Florida and the Gulf of Mexico 
to South America. Las Salinas, a wildlife sanctu- 
ary on the Zapata peninsula, hosts more than 
100 species of migratory birds. “In the migratory 
season, the birds are really incredible. There are 
just clouds of birds,” Perera says. Of the 22 species 


BLUE ANOLE (ANOLIS ALLISON!) 


of birds en- 
demic to Cuba, three can be found only in the 
Zapata Swamp: the almost-impossible-to-see 


Zapata rail and the more common Zapata spar- 


row and Zapata wren. The most important pop- 
ulation of the bee hummingbird, the smallest 
bird in the world, lives in the area. Endangered 
manatees cruise the marshes along the shore. 
The Cuban crocodile, found nowhere else in the 
world, lurks among the swamp’s waterways. 
Perera lists other rich environmental sites: 
Turquino National Park, boasting Cuba’s high- 
est peak, Pico Turquino, at 6,474 feet; Desembaco 
del Granma National Park with its rugged land- 
scapes and endemic lizards, frogs, and snails; 
Caguanes National Park, a group of islands off 
the north-central coast; and, the tropical rain- 
forests of Alexander von 
Humboldt National Park. Each 


provides examples of Cuba’s diversity, beauty, 
and fragility. 

For all its natural riches, Cuba is 

a poor country desperately seek- 

ing economic development. 
Ecotourism, generally defined as 
nature tourism that conserves the envi- 
ronment and provides sustainable economic ac- 
tivity for local peoples, seems to offer a 
promising, if imperfect, solution. 


Clean, Sustainable Tourism 
Smith frames the issue of conservation and eco- 
tourism this way: “It’s not possible for an island 
country with finite resources and growing pop- 
ulation to put something into reserve and forget 
about it. Caribbean island countries know that 
their demands will grow every year, but the is- 
lands don’t grow. They say if you want to reserve 
something, you've got to make it pay its way. 
Ecotourism is one way to reserve something and 
make it pay.” 

Ecotourism generates revenue in a clean, sus- 
tainable way that cannot be matched by main- 
stream “beach and cruise” tourism, according to 


THE SCENIC VINALES VALLEY IN THE HAYSTACK KARST REGION OF WESTERN 
CUBA HARBORS SPECIES NOT FOUND IN CENTRAL OR EASTERN CUBA. 


ROBERT RATTNER 


Megan Epler Wood, president of 
the Ecotourism Society based in 
North Bennington, Vermont. 
“Ecotourism is a form of low- 
impact, low-technology, and 
low-capital tourism develop- 
ment. For all these reasons, 
Cubans can use it and benefit 
from it,” she says. Wood decries 
the choices the Cuban govern- 
ment has made in focusing on big hotels, which 
often bring crime and prostitution problems like 
those that plagued Cuba before the 1959 revo- 
lution. “All those social impacts involved are ter- 
rible,” she says. 

The small community of Las Terrazas, located 
in the middle of the Sierra del Rosario Biosphere 
Reserve, seems beyond the reach of such prob- 
lems. While some point to the community as a 
textbook case of ecotourism’s benefits, others 
are less than convinced. 


Las Terrazas Experiment 

At first glimpse, the 900 inhabitants of this village 
live in paradise. White-walled and clay-tiled 
houses sprout from the lush green hills. School 
children, wearing red skirts or shorts, talk and 
gigele as they cross a bridge over the commu- 
nity’s small reservoir. City scourges, such as 
garbage, crumbling buildings, and roaring traf- 
fic, are unknown here. The tranquillity and 
graceful mix of nature and people belie the area's 
history. Only 30 years ago, ten to 15 families 
scratched out a subsistence living on the steep, 
treeless hillsides here. Trees in the lower eleva- 
tions had been cut down by the campesinos to 
make charcoal for cooking fuel. Then the gov- 
ernment decided to regenerate the impoverished 
community. Osmany Cienfuegos, current 
Minister of Tourism, was the project chief and 
supervised the creation of the terraces against 
the hills that allowed for reforestation and gave 
the community its name. Bulldozers carved 14- 
foot-wide terraces into the ravaged hillsides so 
that trees could be planted and grow. Workers 
from all over Cuba came to help the commu- 
nity with reforestation and the building of homes 
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and apartments. 

“We're trying to integrate man, the environ- 
ment, and history here,’ says Eric Gonzalez 
Guerrero, a coordinator and tourism guide at 
Las Terrazas. “Las Terrazas is the result of 30 years 
of work.” Gonzalez sits in a small, air-condi- 
tioned office in a tidy, one-story building that 
houses the Las Terrazas management. A fervent, 
poetry-writing socialist, Gonzalez came here 
from Havana eight years ago as a topographer 
and fell in love with the place. “I came here for 
more opportunity, to have a home, and be part 
of the whole community. It’s enough. What 
more do you want in life?” 

Named by the United Nations Educational, 
Science, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
as Cuba’s first biosphere reserve 
in 1985, the area con- 
tains 889 species of 
plants, 11 of Cuba's 
22 endemic birds, 
and one of the small- 
est frogs in the 
world, the thimble- 
sized ranita. The small 
mountains and valleys 
of the area seem to be cov- 
ered by an emerald-green drape of 
the leaves of its most common trees, the 
macurije (“bastard mahogany”), majagua (“blue 
mahoe”), and macagua (“milkwood”). Cuba’s 
omnipresent royal palm frequently shoots up 
through the canopy like green bursts of fireworks 
frozen in mid-explosion. Beauty alone, however, 
proved not to be enough for the community. By 
1990, Soviet subsidies were cut and Cuba 
plunged into an economic abyss euphemistically 


% CUBAN RED-R 
Ne (ELEUTHERODACTYLUS ACMONIS) 


ORESTE “EL CHINO” MARTINEZ, WHO 
WAS BORN IN THE SWAMP, STUDIES 
THE SWAMP’S BIRD SPECIES. HE ALSO 
STARTED LOS TRES ENDEMICOS, OR 
THE THREE ENDEMICS, AN ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CLUB FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


dubbed the “Special Period.” The 
people of Las Terrazas didn’t have 
enough food and were limited to 
what they were permitted to take 
from the reserve. “So the govern- 
ment decided to build the Hotel 

Moka to develop tourism,” 

Gonzalez recounts. The 26-room 

hotel opened four years later, pro- 

viding jobs for the growing com- 
munity and a comfortable base for the mostly 

European and Canadian visitors. Ecotourists can 

venture into the lush forests for day hikes or five- 

day-long treks— always under the scrutiny of a 

guide who is careful to limit the impact. 

“Everything you can do in this zone must be 

guided in order to protect the environment, 

Gonzalez says. In high season, October to 

February, more than 1,900 people visit the area 

per month, making it necessary to restrict the 

number of visitors to certain areas of the park. 
One visitor, Ellen Larsen, of Princeton, New 

Jersey, says she is using her time in the park to 

learn more about the environment. “I think it’s 

the best way to learn about biodiversity. There's 
no better way to see it than in the wild,” Larsen 
says. “You don’t just see things in isolation. 

You see how things fit together.” 

Another visitor on the same edu- 

cational tour, Ed Blaisdell of 
Portola Valley, California, says 
he’s in Las Terrazas for the same 
reasons. “I’m more interested in 

this type of thing [than going to a 

beach resort],” he says. 

Such visitors help the local people 
enjoy a higher living standard 
than many in Cuba. However, 

the employees earn far less than they might in 

other countries and would have to work for 
weeks to pay for one night at the hotel. Still, 

Gonzalez insists that the arrival of ecotourists 

has had a profound, positive impact in Las 

Terrazas. “It’s an enormous benefit to recycle 

through the community. Almost everything we 

have is a result of money from tourism, 

Gonzalez says. “We had a place where people 
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Cuban researchers show that 40 percent 
of macrofauna species are new to science. 


were living in misery. Now, we have something. 
We have a community.’ 


Problems with Ecotourism 
Although he’s eating a tantalizing lunch of 
chicken, black beans and rice, and fried plantains 
in one of Havana’s best restaurants Miguel Vales 
Garcia, is uneasy. The Director of Cuba's National 
Center for Biodiversity isn’t happy with the slip- 
pery definitions of ecotourism. “There is a gen- 
eral idea that ecotourism is putting a hotel inside 
a beautiful natural area. This is not ecotourism,” 
he says. “Ecotourism is increasing the knowledge 
of people without destroying nature. If you make 
a nice hotel in the center of an ecosystem, you 
are affecting the system. Many of the species liv- 
ing there will slowly go away. When species aban- 
don an ecosystem, then the ecosystem is 
destroyed unless man intervenes.” 

As a scientist, Vales has the natural desire to 
apply rational order to disorder. While disorder 
is standard for the tourism industry, chaos might 
better describe the dozens of companies in Cuba 
that are scrambling to label their tours “eco- 
tourism.” EcoTur S.A., the state-owned agency 
devoted to ecotourism, proudly displays an an- 
telope skin, a shotgun, camouflage hunting gear, 
and fishing rods at its booth in the tourism con- 
vention. At Rancho Azucarero, about 40 miles 
west of Havana, “ecotourists” ride horses onto a 
quasi-savanna and take safari-style photos of an- 
telopes, wildebeest, zebras, and other African an- 
imals imported in the 1970s. Other firms touting 
ecotourism emphasize jeep rides, swimming 
pools, air-conditioning, romance, and tropical 
drinks more than flora and fauna. The market- 
ing of such questionable activities as ecotourism 
has been called “greenwashing” by those in the 
industry. Jamie Sweeting, Ecotourism Program 
Manager with Conservation International, be- 
lieves businesses can get away with these tech- 
niques for only so long. “I think we’re in the 
adolescence of the term—ten years ago people 
didn’t even know what ecotourism was. Now, 
we've been through all the faux-marketing, the 
greenwashing, and consumers are demand- 
ing more responsibility.” 


Perera, the chief of the 
country’s protected 
areas, says that prob- 
lems with 
tourism go beyond 
how it is advertised 
to how it is actually 
performed by “eco- 
tourism” companies. “They are not al- 
ways orthodox in doing ecotourism. 
Of course, they want to have more 
money and they are not always looking 
out for the interests of nature. They 
want to sign up more and more 
people,” Perera says. “And in 
ecotourism, you have to know 
which areas to protect, what 
their carrying capacities are. If 
you come to Zapata Swamp to 
look at the birds in a specific area 
and you bring more than eight or 
ten people, you can have an impact. 
Some areas are very fragile.” 

To protect against such abuses, Vales has as- 
signed Daysi Vilamajo, head of the national bio- 
diversity center’s Landscape Ecology Department, 
to develop rules for tourism and the environ- 
ment in Cuba. Vilamajo says that her team has 
reviewed rules already used by Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Colombia, and Mexico to determine 
what can be applied to Cuba. The challenge is to 
balance scientific concerns with the real-world 
need for tourist dollars. “As scientists, we're more 
concerned with protecting the environment so 
sometimes we seem too rigid, too much like “You 
can’t come in this zone!” Keeping that balance 
in mind, Vilamajo hopes that the project will di- 
rect Cuba’s future with tourism. “What we're 
going to do when the project is done is 
go to the director of tourism 
and show him 
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we can protect the environment and create an 
industry that’s successful,” she says. 
Few doubt that Cuba’s tourism in- 
dustry will always derive its 
greatest revenues from 
beach resorts and cities. 
However, Perera 
|. argues _ that 
ecotourism 
still 


play a 


can 
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positive role in environmentally sensitive loca- 
tions. “I think ecotourism, when it’s planned in 
a proper way, could be a good help for protected 
areas. We need to develop the infrastructure for 
ecotourism. We need to be developing informa- 
tion centers, interpreters, guides, et cetera,” 
he says. “If we can plan in the proper way, 
ecotourism will be an income source.” Perera 
pauses. “It’s not magic. It’s not the solution. But 
it is a way we can make work for us.” Z 
Brian Simpson is a freelance writer based in 
Baltimore, Maryland. This is his first story for 
ZooGoer. 
Editor’s Note: Although thousands of 
Americans are flocking to Cuba and the 
Caribbean island has become a darling of 
the travel media, travel to and commerce 
in Cuba ts restricted by the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury. 
For more information, contact 

the Office of Foreign Assets 

Control at 202.622.2480. 
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by Eric Wikcainanaple, 


| e a ao he may he i several years, s, judging by and 
_ the mummified appearance. I feared it wouldn’t taste he : 


: ae But oy attention was divided between the squir- “thi 
rel and the collection of 


skulls, feathers, and other 
assorted parts of mam- 
~ mals, birds, and reptiles 
that . on oe far wall ae that likely once suffered 
the same fate as the squirrel. Boon was one of the 


“hunters” in town, and Do Touc, the Vietnamese zo- _ 


ologist in our survey team, was taking a closer look at 
his collection, using a flashlight to illuminate the gloom. 


cats, primates, deer, wild pigs, and even a bear. The 


Many of the skulls were readily identifiable: small . 


: woe it killed? Who Torte What lind of forests And 
more important, could he take us there? All the while | 
we tried to maintain an air of calm. | also had to 


pretend that the squirrel tasted good lest I offend his 


hospitality, even though the other Vietnamese scien- 


tists in the team—there was Touc, Dzung the botanist, 
Dzung the socioeconomist, and Sinh the Head of the 


_ District Forest Protection Department—seemed to be 
_ enjoying it. I managed to discreetly dispatch most of 
_ my share between the bamboo slats of the floor. 


The answers came slowly, or so it seemed. He had 


JESSIE COHEN/INZP 


INNO PHOTOGRAPHS EXIST OF THE | RUONG SON MUNTJAK (MIUNTIACUS TRUONGSONENSIS ) 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN VIETNAM. | HE oo ZOO EXHIBITS REEVE S MUNTJAK 
(M. REEVES!), A RELATED SPECIES FROM CHINA AND TAIWAN. 
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- Zoo1oassts VISITING VILLAGES IN REMOTE AREAS OF F VIETNAM ARE ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR EVIDENCE OF OTHER SPECIES 


Sthouch it it was ony it was beginning to get cue bok 
But by the time we got to the higher areas there was more 
forest and the going was easier, especially as we were 
climbing down the other side. This landscape is typical 
of Vietnam, where most of the lowland and low moun- 
tain forest have been cleared for agricul- 

ture. The remaining forests are mostly 

montane, where they are generally inac- 
cessible to people and are unsuitable for 
agriculture. However, there are a few 
patches of forests left in the lower areas, 
especially along the border with Laos. 
These are usually surrounded by moun- 
tains and it was to a patch like this that 
we were headed. 

By noon the trail began to head down- 
hill again—very steeply. All around us 
the forest had been cleared. Burnt 
stumps of trees stood in mute testimony 
to a once—thriving forest, now littered 
with the stubble of dried corn stalks. These fields indi- 
cated that we were close to a village. I walked to the edge 
of a cliff down which the trail disappeared and looked 
over. Far below was a cluster of four huts next to a river. 
There were some signs of life—we could make out a few 


SKULLS OF THE SAO LA, 
A RECENTLY DESCRIBED OX 


| THAT MAY HAVE ESCAPED THE ATTENTION SCIENTISTS _ 


: children at but he pigs and dag were ee aocad 


——— ses 


in the midday heat. This was ATin village, our destina- 
tion. We still had to get down the trail to the village, 


which took another half-hour or so. And all the while I 


was thinkang about our return journey. We would have 


to climb back up. 

The people in A Tin village belong to 
an ethnic minority group called Ca Tu. 
The village headman was also one of two 
hunters in the village, and our first visit 
was to his house. As typical of houses in 
the region, it was made entirely of bam- 
boo and set on stilts. Little light entered 
through the small windows and the gaps 
in the woven bamboo walls. Sitting on 
the bamboo floor we began our discus- 
sion, which was translated from the in- 
digenous Ca Tu language to Vietnamese 
by Sinh and Boon, and in turn into 
English for my benefit by Dzung, Dzung, 
and Touc. But first, the obligatory rice wine. Looking 
around we noticed several muntjak skulls among a col- 
lection that included skulls of serow or wild goat, small 
cats—likely leopard cats, jungle cats, golden cats, and a 
host of other small felids that are known or thought to 
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We deliver organic and conventional 

produce and dairy to your doorstep 

in the DC Metro Area year round! 

We make eatiné right and supporting 

local sustainable agriculture 
easy and delicious! 

Try us once or receive the box every 

week.. there is no contract or obligation. 


Cal us today and find out how easy it 


is fo give us a try! 


ttp ln edpagecontegge | 
VeggiesRus@aol.com 
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Bethany Beach 


Fenwick Island 
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¢ Ocean to Bay Bike Tour 
¢ Boardwalk Arts Festival 
e Surt-fishing Tournaments 


Call for Your 
D a! ae! es 
Visitors Guide 


1-800°962*SURF 


www.bethany-fenwick.org 
info@bethany-fenwick.org 


National Wildlife Federation 


Conservation: Summits 


Exciting nature discovery and outdoor 
adventure for the whole family 


1999 Summit Locations: For more information, check 
out our web pages under 
e Rocky Mountain Summit Outdoor Adventures at 
Estes Park, Colorado www.nwf.org, or call us at 


1-800-245-5484. 
July 3-9, 1999 


e Pacific Northwest Summit 
Bellingham, Washington 


July 24-30, 1999 
NATIONAL 
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FEDERATION® 


|“ Chatactersne ue of the muntaks are co call ae Tee or 
: long pedicels, and their upper canines. . Although both: sexes have upper « ca 
sens andscapers - _ nines, they are much longer i in males. Because of the characteristic feature 


AVC 


Building Beautiful Gardens Since 1985 


associated with the skull morphology, we wanted to collect a good sampl 

- of skulls. This would allow us to measure certain parts and features of the 
. skulls—such. as the antler lengths and circumference, the length and cir- . 
_ cumference of the pedicels, the width of the braincase, the width and length 
of the nasal bone, the size of the eye opening (orbit), the distances between _ 


RO CK (, ARD ENS sets of teeth— and c compare them with similar skull measurements of other - 


species of muntjaks | to see if there was a oe oe in size and 


PERENNIAL GARDENS || _ fom 
9 With luck, we would als . be to scrape off bi and pieces of flesh ne 
CHILD REN S GARDENS dried blood from the skulls for DNA testing. A comparison of the DNA of 
A new perennial border or island bed. this muntjak with the DNA of other known species would tell us if “our” 


species was different enough to warrant a new species status. Two days and — 


A rock garden with dwarf conifers as several sessions of rice wine later we would be able to collect 15 skulls of : 


4-season companions to tiny adults and one of a juvenile. With Boon’s skull that would give us a total of 
rock-h Ugg 1 ng p lants. 17 skulls, comprising eight males, eight females, and one juvenile. 
An intoxicating fragrance garden. But we also needed more information from the headman. How common _ 
tas are the animals? What kind of habitat do they live in¢ How are they hunted? 
A child's garden, full of mystery and secret places. Could he take us to a place where he hunts them? After a bit of persuasion he 
The excitement of a garden at dusk, with agreed to take us to the hunting area the next day. Satisfied with our day, we 
variegated foliage at the edge of a woodland, strung our hammocks in the unoccupied half of the house next door and — 


spent an impatient night. 
We were ready early next morning. After another breakfast of dried, shred- 
Marvel at black plants, unobtrusive in sunlight; ded pork and rice we left, first walking along the stream and then climbing 
exotic at dusk. away-from it to follow the ridgeline up the mountain. The vegetation was 
denser now, and the understory of ferns, palms, rattan, shrubs, and herbs 
(301) 270-4456 


MHIC 67128 MDA 390 


winking in the dwindling light. 


‘uongsonensis he _ 


no _ _ 


ge would be outside ce : 


But we would still ae 1 
_ wait for Peter to finish his’ 
analysis in Denmark. Within 
two weeks of arriving in 
— Hanoi, I left Vietnam for — 
Washington, D. C. and im- 
_mersed myself in other work, 


trying to forget about munt- 
TR JONG SON | MUNTIAK BEARS SMALLER ANTLERS THAN EVE'S MUNTIAK, —_jaks and new species. John, 


AND LAS A BLACK- COLORED COAT. 
_who had worked with Peter. 


he w were also much ie in size, and a course che : eee a knew him well, was given the task of 
no long. canines of the females were distinctive. But pushing Peter to hurry up. We knew that other 
the specter of rooseveltorum still haunted us, and scientists were conducting surveys across the bor- 
- we would have to wait for the DNA analysis to der in Laos and would surely find similar skulls 
~ exorcise the possibility that we had rediscovered there; thus, there was a sense of urgency. But we 
an “old” species rather than discovered anew _ also knew that it would take time, because Peter 
One | would have to get DNA samples from other 
lo ae the i impatience and the uncertainty; _ known species for comparison. Finally, three long 
ns. hue th DNA tee woleh be, crit- : ce the Vietnamese biologists on the team, John —_ months later, we had results. A long email from 
al. But would we have enough samples? Some MacKinnon the veteran “Vietnam hand” we had Peter that contained a long DNA sequence and 
f the skulls were several years old. Would they recruited for advice, and I—began to think ofa _an explanatory sentence at the end said that “our” 
yield good results? Only the test results would name for the new species, in the event that it was. | muntjak was indeed genetically different to the 
Il, but the aia of the “what ifs” event One of the Vietnamese scientists suggested — other known muntjaks in Indochina and China. 
a edge of pessimism. | — Canicervus annamicus, because of the large ca- | We could add one more new species of muntjak 

ou would bea long Week before we ine to nines in both males and females, but John andI _ to the taxonomy. Z 

anoi, and I started working on the skullsim- had to gently convince him that the new animal ove sce ist enc 
mediately. I scraped tissue and blood off each most likely would not be a new genus. So we Eric Wikramanayake is a senior conserva- 

| kull and packed them in individual envelopes, would have to go with Muntiacus. The final _ tion scientist at World Wildlife Fund—US, and 

_ which were then carefully sealed and marked choice of the species name then was between _has worked in Sri Lanka, Indonesia, Bhutan, 
_ with a number that corresponded toa number _hienii, after the district in which it was found, or — Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
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A Walk in the Woods: Rediscovering 
America on the Appalachian Trail. 
1998. Bill Bryson. Broadway Books, 
New York. 274 pp. Hardbound. 
$25.00. 


Bill Bryson’s A Walk in the Woods 
fits nicely into the expanding 
collection of adventure books, the 
one propelled by a generation of 
couch potatoes-turned-weekend 
warriors. One formula for this 
genre is simple: Throw a hapless 
writer and his 
equally bum- 
bling buddy 
into an exotic 
location where 
they must over- 
come a wide 
range of dan- 
gers—vicious 
animals, 
quirky illnesses, discomforts of trav- 
eling, and, of course, themselves. 
Through their misadventures the 
dubious heroes meet eclectic, per- 
haps even archetypal characters, 
whose idiosyncrasies are probed in 
the writer’s book. That said, it may 
take some readers a while to appre- 
ciate Bryson’s biting sarcasm and 
occasional self-depreciating humor, 
but his latest book proves to be an 
interesting and entertaining read. 
Woven into this story’s fabric are 
valuable lessons in natural history, 
geography, botany, trail etiquette, 
and for the less adventurous, the re- 
assurance that there is no place like 
home. 

Bryson returned to the States 
after 20 years as an expat in 
England. “Not long after I moved 
with my family to a small town in 
New Hampshire I happened upon a 
path that vanished into a wood on 
the edge of town,” opens A Walk in 
the Woods. The intriguing path 
turns out to be that great equalizer, 
the Appalachian Trail, the longest 
continuous footpath in the world. 
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The Trail meanders about 2,200 
miles from Georgia's Springer 
Mountain across 14 states and 
countless peaks to Maine’s Mount 
Katahdin. Each spring about 2,000 
hikers set off to attempt the Trail’s 
length. No more than ten percent 
make it. Half don’t even hike be- 
yond central Virginia, less than a 
third of the distance when traveling 
from south to north, as is the typi- 
cal direction. In 75 years, only about 
4,000 hikers have managed the en- 
tire Trail. 

Bryson decides that hiking the 


 Trail“...sounds neat!” and will help 


him become reacquainted with his 
homeland. He recruits high-school 
pal Stephen Katz, who is over- 
weight, fickle, and not very out- 
doorsy, to join the quest that, from 
the start, doesn’t have a promising 
destiny. “It was hell...I was hope- 
lessly out of shape—hopelessly. The 
pack weighed too much. Way too 
much. I had never encountered 
anything so hard, for which I was so 
ill prepared. Every step was a 
struggle,’ Bryson writes. 
Sidekick Katz is not much 
better off. Throughout the 
book Katz, who always trails 
hundreds of yards behind 
Bryson, repeatedly lightens 
his pack by dumping such 
necessities as clothing, 
water, and food. As a result 
many meals consist of Slim 
Jims, Snickers bars, and 
raisins. While understand- 
ably frustrated, Bryson com- 
passionately acknowledges 
“...the trail was much harder 
for him than for me...It 
never escaped me for a mo- 
ment that he didn’t have to 
be there.” Ultimately Bryson 
admires Katz’s “fixated re- 


solve, as if the only way to deal with 
this problem was to bull through it 
and get it over with.” And so the 
pair trudge on. 

Along the way a touching hu- 
manity emerges from the tongue- 
in-cheek griping. Bryson learns to 
appreciate hiking’s Zen-like quali- 
ties. “...the woods are great 
providers of solitude, and I encoun- 
tered long periods of perfect alone- 
ness.” Later, he writes, “Life takes on 
a neat simplicity, too. Time ceases to 
have any meaning. When it is dark, 
you go to bed, and when it is light 
again you get up, and everything in 
between is just in between. It’s quite 
wonderful, really..-you exist in a 
tranquil tedium.” 

Bryson retells the Trail’s early 
beginnings and peppers his story 
with lore and episodes of Trail 
Magic, a phenomenon “that often 
when things look the darkest some 
little piece of serendipity comes 
along to put you back on a heavenly 
plane.” Bryson also introduces read- 


in the 
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Author of The Lost Continent 


ers to famed Trail characters like 
Emma “Grandma” Gatewood, who 
hiked the entire trail twice in her 
60s, and Chicken John, who has an 
uncanny ability to get lost fre- 
quently on the well-marked Trail. 

One comically black passage of- 
fers an interesting juxtaposition to 
Trail hiking. Breaking from the 
Trail, Bryson sets off on a two-mile 
walk across town to buy insect-re- 
pellent at K-Mart. His suburban 
hike proves more challenging and 
dangerous than some sections of 
Trail, which explains why, as he 
states, Americans drive for 93 per- 
cent of all trips regardless of dis- 
tance and purpose. 

As the book’s subtitle implies, 
the subtext is about discovering 
America. Bryson reports about each 
of the ecosystems they hike 
through. There are reassuring mo- 
ments, like when we learn about 
the rich plant and animal life in the 
Smokies. But most of what he 
reports is tragic: the disappearance 
of songbirds and the American 
chestnut blight of the 1950s, the 
devastating environmental legacy 
of mining and oil exploitation in 
Pennsylvania, and the unfortu- 
nate results of well-meaning 
US. Forest Service and 
National Park Service policies. 
Anyone who has hiked ex- 
-tensively or for long periods 
will recognize similarities in 
their own experiences to those 
_of Bryson—from the way the 
woods become your universe, 
or the disdain and subsequent 
appreciation for life’s modern 
conveniences, to the tiber-hik- 
ers who take themselves and 
their gear much too seriously. 
All in all, this book deservedly 
claims a place in the hiker’s 
literary canon. 

—Robert Moll 
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3586 Horizons Way 
Harrisonburg 
Virginia 22802 


We are many, we are one! 
Traditional Program 2 weeks, Ages 7-15 CO-ED 
riding, swimming, arts & crafts, sports, nature, rocketry and more! 


Teen Plus Program 2 weeks, Ages 12-15 CO-ED 
all Traditional Programs offered plus 
rock climbing, rappelling, tubing, mountain biking 


Teen Adventure Program 2 weeks, Ages 13-16 CO-ED 
whitewater rafting, caving, rock climbing, canoeing, and more! 


1-800-729-9230 « FAX 540-896-5455 
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Cars Trucks Boats 
Trailers Motorhomes 


FREE TOWING! 
CALL 
800-909-8908 


Chesapeake Wildlife Sanctuary 


“the shock-trauma hospital for wildlife” 


WALK FOR WILDLIFE event coming. 
Call 301-871-4881 for information. 
WILDLIFE GIFT SHOP ON SITE IN BOWIE, MD. 


Tax deductible to the full extent of the law. 


In the time of 
the British Raj, 
the Gabe 
of Rewa 
conjured up 
the vision of a 
white tiger. 
Today, the 
white tiger 
stands as one 
man's passion 
for perfection. 


BUY ONE entree 
and get the SECOND entree at 
ONE HALF PRICE! 
Dinner only. 


Expires 3/15/99 
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Washington, D.C..290002 
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presents 

_ Alzada Carlisle Kistner 
author of 
| AnAffair With Africa: 
_ Expeditions and Adventures 


Across a Continent 


“Alzada Kistner has written a most unusual book: realistic descriptions 
of the hazards of insect collecting; a child’s guide to sleeping next to 
lions; and, most of all, snapshots of an Africa that was disappearing even 
as she observed it.” - New Scientist 


March 11, 1999 
7:00 pm Booksigning and Discussion 


National Zoo, Education Building 
Free, but please RSVP 
(202) 673-4801 or rsvp@nzp.si.edu 


Available in book stores and online : www.islandpress.org 


or call 1-800-828-1302 


GOOD NEWS 
The U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife 

Service has 
proposed 
straightening 
out a quirk in 
the status of the rare short-tailed 
albatross (Diomedea albatrus) 
under the Endangered Species Act. 

This predatory bird has a huge 
northern Pacific distribution that 
extends to parts of the Hawaiian 
Islands and to the coast of North 
America. But its population num- 
bers fewer than 1,000 birds total, 
and only 500 of these are of breed- 
ing age. 

Since the inception of the 
Endangered Species List, short- 
tailed albatrosses have been in- 
cluded as a foreign species, but not 
a native one, perhaps because they 
were so rarely seen here. This 
means, in short, that the birds are 
protected by the act everywhere 
they occur except in the United 
States. The new USF&WS proposal 
would extend protection to birds in 
the U.S. 

Short-tailed albatrosses are 
known to breed on only two re- 
mote Japanese Islands; recently, 
two adults have used separate 
breeding sites on 
Midway Atoll in 
Hawaii, but neither 
has produced young 
there. 

—from 
Environmental 
News Network 

(ENN.com), 
November 23, 1998. 
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BAD NEWS 
Of the 11 a 
Mexican gray g = 
wolves : 
released into 
national forests 
along the | 
Arizona—New Mexico border last 
March, none remains in the wild. 
Five were shot to death; some be- 
lieve ranchers who are angry about 
the return of this predator to their 
neighborhoods and wish to sabo- 
tage the program are responsible. 
Another wolf is presumed dead, 
while five others were recaptured. 
Despite this, the program showed 
evidence of success. The wolves 
hunted elk successfully and a pup 
was born to one of the females. 
Determined to press ahead, the 
US. Fish & Wildlife Service is 
preparing to release another ten to 
15 wolves by the end of March. In 
addition, the service is investigating 
the killings thoroughly and is offer- 
ing a $10,000 reward for informa- 
tion leading to a conviction for 
killing a member of an endangered 
species. 
—from ABCNEWS.com, 
November 12, 1998, 
December 2, 1998. 
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3/.57% 
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HIGH-POWERED RECYCLING 

What consumer product leads the list of most highly recycled items? 
Lead-acid batteries, which have a recycling rate of 96.5 percent for 
battery lead and plastic. Newspapers are a distant second at 67.8 
percent, but still better than aluminum cans at 63.5 percent and 


glass bottles at 37.9 percent. 


Lead-acid batteries are used in cars, trucks, boats, and other 
vehicles, as well as provide power to backup communications 
systems and weapons and defense systems. According to Battery 
Council International, new lead-acid batteries contain almost 100 
percent recycled materials. Perhaps one reason for the rate of con- 
sumer recycling of these batteries is that most service stations will 
accept lead-acid batteries for recycling. 


—from Environmental 


News Network (ENN.com), December 1, 1998. 


WHAT?’S IN A NAME? 

For most of us, oreo means a 
cream-filled chocolate cookie. But 
in the scientific name of the klip- 
springer, Oreotragus oreotragus, the 
prefix oreo refers to a hill or moun- 
tain, from the Greek ore. The sec- 
ond syllable means goat, also from 
the Greek, providing a pretty good 
visual image of this diminuitive 


ks after hatching, it 
low eyes, and a 
d owls capture 


African mammal. The common 
name, an Afrikaaner word meaning 
rock-springer, adds behavior to the 
picture. The klipspringer lives high 
on rocky crags and outcrops, mov- 
ing on this steep and treacherous 
terrain with a stiff, springy gait, and 
standing with all four feet together 
to gain purchase on the smallest of 
level rocks. 

Not really a goat, the klip- 
springer is a member of a group of 
African ungulates called dwarf an- 
telope. Numbering only about 12 
species that occupy diverse habitats 
from dense forest to semi-arid 
scrub, dwarf antelope range in size 
from the 4.5-pound royal antelope 
to the 45-pound beira. The klip- 
springer weighs in at between 22 
and 33 pounds and stands just 17 
to 20 inches at the shoulder. Living 
in small family groups, klip- 
springers are widely distributed in 
Africa south of the Sahara. 


onsider giving a unique ADOPT 
A SPECIES gift package from 
Friends of the National Zoo 
for birthdays, graduations, an- 
niversaries, holidays, or to com- 
memorate any special occasion. 


Cac 


The ADOPT A SPECIES program 
supports the care of the National 
Zoo’s more than 5,800 animals 
and plants. From bald eagles to 
tigers, there are a variety of 
species—many endangered or 
threatened—from which to 
choose. Your donation will provide 
food, medical care, and equipment 
for all of 
the Zoo’s 
inhabitants, 
including 
animals at the Zoo’s 3,100-acre 
Conservation and Research Center, 
in Front Royal, Virginia, where ex- 
otic animals like clouded leopards 
and tree kangaroos are given a new 
chance for survival. 
A $50 gift package includes: 
« Fact sheet about your species 
« ADOPT window decal 
« One-year subscription to 
ADOPT NEws, an exclusive 
publication with interesting 
info about animals and wildlife 
conservation at the Zoo 
° 5” x7’ color photograph of 
your species 
« Personalized ADOPT A 
SPECIES certificate 
¢ Gift card 


Call (202) 673-4673 or visit 
www.fonz.org to order! 


Friends of the National Zoo 
National Zoological Park 
Washington, DC 20008 
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cLean, VA/Washingtc 
703-821-190 


: | Journey to Rainforest Cafe at 
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_ *(with the purchase of an 
er excludes “Awesome Appetizer Ac 


